THE   CAPITAL

the passer by with cries of "Do you want light?"
Grander citizens like Pepys, who went out to
supper with the wench carrying a lanthorn before
him, provided their own street lighting.13

At intervals London was lit by a brighter illu-
mination. The houses were built "as if formed
to make one general bonfire," and whenever a
careless householder supplied a spark and the
wind was in the right quarter, they obliged.
The parish authorities, with leather buckets,
hatchets and iron crows for removing thatch,
the enthusiastic Lord Craven and his enthusiastic
amateur fire-fighters, and the fire-engines of the
early insurance companies (who, however, with
dawning commercial instinct confined their efforts
to the houses of their own clients) did something
to keep this perpetually reoirring nuisance within
bounds. But in September 1666, with a summer
gale blowing from the east after long drought,
they met their match. In four days a third of the
city perished, including the cathedral, the guild-
hall, and eighty-four churches,14

This destruction, far from holding up London's
growth, stimulated it. The new brick houses
that arose in the devastated areas were so much
more handsome and commodious than the old
that property owners whose houses had not been